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PORTRAIT OF C. H. HAYDEN, DETAIL PORTRAIT OF E. H. BARNARD 
is FROM A PAINTING BY E. H. BARNARD BY HIMSELF 
| SALon, ’88 
| COMPANION ARTISTS 


Among the best of Boston’s artists are Edward H. Barnard and 
Charles H. Hayden, who are so associated by ties of friendship that 
i naming one, it is simply natural to name the other. They are known 
as a modern edition of Damon and Pythias. According to the usual 
formula it would be proper here to say they were boys together, but 
i that is not the fact, for Mr. Barnard was born in Belmont, and Mr. 
Hayden in Plymouth. Massachusetts claims both as hers by birth 
| and by ancestry. Their forebears have been associated with the State 
for several generations. 

The friendship of the two men began while they were students 
with John B. Johnston, to whose spirit the art atmosphere of Boston 
owes much. Both worked at the Art Museum, and since those 

student days of 1876 have continued to study and to work together. 

There is a certain ideality to this long friendship that, it seems to me, 

explains a poetic quality in their paintings. What one sees in the 

world depends upon the soul of the gazer. One sees only mud, while 
another sees in its stead the rose that springs from it. 
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Mr. Hayden spent three years at the Art School; Mr. Barnard 
four. After their course there both were employed in the study of 
designs for stained glass and decoration, during which period their 
brushes lay idle save for hours now and then. 

Paris is the Mecca of all art students, and after these eight years 
of work at home, Mr. Barnard and Mr. Hayden went the way of all 
ambitious students. They entered Julien’s and studied under Boulan- 





CONNECTICUT HILLSIDE, BY C. H. HAYDEN 


ger and Lefébre, afterward with Colin. During the summers they 
roamed about the outskirts of the city and threw in their lot with that 
of Charles H. Davis who was living in the country. That was an 
idyllic sort of life, and the three nature lovers, each of whom pictures 
her in a different way, profited by their discussions, though none 
came to see with the others’ eyes. There is a distinct individuality 
in the work of the three. Akin as it undoubtedly is, the style of each 
is his own. 

During his earlier days Mr. Barnard did much portrait painting, 
and the salons of 1888 and 188g included portraits by him. The 
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likenesses of himself and of Mr. Hayden in this number are from por- 
traits painted by Mr. Barnard, and are so excellent in their quality of 
life-likeness and in handling that one feels it a cause of regret that he 
has given up this way of using his brush. Mr. Barnard catches the 
personality in figures as in ‘‘ The Little Worker.” The little maid is 
drawn with a sympathetic comprehension of the child nature. It is a 
study in grays. The picture exhibited in the Paris Salon of 1880, 





LOOKING OVER THE OAKS, BY E. H. BARNARD 


SECOND JORDAN PrizE, Boston, NOVEMBER, 1894 


‘“A Pastime of the Middle Ages,’ was bought by Mrs. Corlis, of 
Providence. 

Mr. Barnard’s work is characterized by sensitiveness and subtle 
atmospheric effects. It grows on one. It does not catch the eye 
by tricks with brush or color, but affects one as nature herself does. 
The more one studies the better he likes it, while it has the restful- 
ness that a quiet nook suggests to the weary. 

‘* Looking Over the Oaks” was one of the prize winners at the 
Jordan Gallery in Boston. Its values are specially good. Mr. Bar- 
nard’s skill in treatment of nature is shown in the contrasting pictures, 
‘A Study in an Orchard” and ‘A Summer Rain.” In the former 
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there is the feeling of sunshine through the entire picture, while the 
latter has that grayness that makes the rainy day of New England so 
beautiful. The spirit of these pictures is realism pure and simple, 
though their treatment is impressionistic. The charm of ‘ The River 
Weeders”’ is its human element, the same that makes Mr. Barnard’s 
portraits so attractive. There is life in every figure and the play of 
light and shadows on the water is lovely, though there is simply a 
hint of it in the reproduction. ‘“ The Study of Wild Apple Trees,” 

with its rocks, is particularly good in its tone, and the picture carries 





RIVER WEEDERS, BY E. H. BARNARD 


a suggestion of New England sturdiness. At the Philadelphia exhi- 
bition is one of Mr. Barnard’s landscapes, ‘‘ Haystacks,” which has 
received the highest praise for original treatment and excellence. 

Mr. Hayden exhibited in the Paris Salon of 1889 and the Univer- 
sal Exposition of the same year, receiving honorable mention. His 
pictures have also been exhibited at the World’s Fair, at the Society 
of American Artists, in New York, and at the Philadelphia Academy. 
The Boston Art Club bought one in 1891. 

Mr. Hayden returned to America in 1889. Soon afterward he 
assisted Mr. Barnard in decorating a church in Salem. For a time 
he had a studio in Boston, but now he is occupying a building on the 
estate in Belmont which is also his home. It is a beautiful place on 
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the summit of a high hill, and from his door one gets a view that is 
an inspiration to any painter of nature. 

In summer Mr. Hayden goes to Mystic, Conn., which has been 
the scene of many of his pictures, “The Turkey Pasture,” which 
won first prize at the Jordan Art Gallery, and was presented to the 
Museum of Fine Arts, is one of them. Note the fall of the sunlight 
on the plumage of the fowl. In the distance are rolling hills and the 





BERKSHIRE, BY C. H. HAYDEN 


blue sea. Mr. Hayden likes the sea for a background and uses it in 
several of his canvases. 

Mr. Hayden is an animal painter of no mean quality. Could 
there be more characteristic drawing of cattle than in the picture of 
the ‘Cows Coming Down the Hillside,” or in the ‘Smoky Day,’ 
or in ‘‘A Gray Morning?” The painting, ‘‘ Dogs with Fox,” fs full of 
spirit, and in pose and color is true to life. Mr. Hayden seems to 
have an insight into the idiosyncrasies of animal nature. 

Mr. Hayden has a sweetness and softness of color which belong 
to the man and to the subject, and losing which his pictures lose 
much in values. In “A Smoky Day” the background is the sea 
with its beautiful blue, at the left are hills whose base the waters 
wash; the foreground of grass showing streaks of sandy soil, the 
deeper tints added by the cattle in the middle ground make a perfect 
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color scheme. The exquisite delicacy with which Mr. Hayden ren- 
ders clouds is shown in a ** Connecticut Hillside,’’ where one can almost 
see the clouds move as they do on a summer day. The hillside itself 
is a study in greens, enliv- 
ened by the houses dotted 
here and there, and deep- 
ened by the shadows. The 
composition and coloring 
of ‘* A Quiet Day” please 
most persons. It has much 
about it of charm, but it is 
less distinctively the work 
of the artist’s hand and 
brain than is ‘‘ From the 
Hill Tops.” This is a good 
picture to study to under- 
stand his method of using 
light and shade, and to 
gather his ideas on compo- 
sition. 
CHATHAM BAR, BY E. H. BARNARD Mr. Hayden and Mr. 
Barnard both are, to the 
same extent, a law to themselves in composition. They believe 
that a landscape should not be so constructed that in looking at the 
picture one seems to see it all, but so that one finds therein a part of 
the great whole that lies without the frame. If he is one whose view 
is bound by rules he may sometimes find this a fault, but if he will put 
himself in touch with the artist he will feel that the artist, like nature, 
has put before hima scene which, beautiful in itself, is but part of that 
beautiful whole of which it is a promise. Dora M. MorreE tt. 


SHEEP PASTURE, MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
BY C. H. HAYDEN 
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ART IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


Our new feeling in the big responsibility of education, especially 
education of young children, has opened much and wise discussion as 
to the use and need of art in the schoolroom, and of late our women 
in all parts of the United States have become deeply interested in 
what we shall give the children to look at day after day. Perhaps it 
would be wiser first to give the women themselves, well- meaning 
and enthusiastic as they are, a little peep into the great world of 
art and some acquaintance with its sphere and its influences. But if 
there have been mistakes, and if errors are still being made their 
interest is making for a good end, and with much pruning and very 
much preparation we shall soon have our schoolroom walls wisely 
and fitly hung. 

It is to our Kindergartnerin and our primary teachers that we 
must turn for advice in one direction—we must ask them what they, 
in their experience, find which appeals to little children. To our 
artists and lovers of art we turn for what is the best expression of 
the picture that we are told appeals. 

Our object in decorating the schoolroom is not solely to attract 
the child’s attention and perhaps to rest his mind for a few minutes. 
The cheapest color-types and bad copies of poor daubs will do that; 
nor have we far to look for the deleterious effect of this once-favored 
plan. There are so many and deep considerations that women’s clubs 
alone, or associations of teachers, cannot be left safely to judge of 
what we are to give the children in order to turn their minds toward 
art-thought. 

In the kindergarten they tell us the child is first attracted toa 
picture of life. His first impulse is to imitate, and he loves pictures 
of men and women and children in positions and circumstances he 
can most easily imitate; and so with pictures of animals. But this 
feeling comes before the child’s mind is at all unfolded by the kinder- 
garten; it comes when the little baby blinks his eyes to indicate a gas- 
light, and so there is a love of something a little more complex to be 
found in the developing child. A sunny bright landscape is one of 
the things the little city child welcomes most heartily. In the very 
young child the color-sense is naturally very much stronger than the 
sense of form, and in our kindergartens the most successful pictures 
are those of color—of bright and striking color. 

As the child grows older he demands something more than mere 
color and form-satisfaction; he demands beauty. Most likely he 

cannot at all tell you why he likes one picture and not another. It is 
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striking that most children, as well as most people, are afraid of art, 
and hesitate even to attempt to analyze their impressions. But it is 
safe to say that pictures full of local or national interest, subjects in 
some way familiar to something known, are the ones most children 
enjoy. Just as in everything else, in awakening the art sense the 
child’s interest must be stimulated by an appeal to himself, and that 
appeal is made by giving him something with which he has a very 
definite association and for which he has some love. That is w hy the 
scowling prints of Washington and Lincoln have so long occupied a 
place in our schoolrooms; and that is why, too, good and bad repro- 
ductions of the famous Madonnas have hung in conspicuous places. 
But we can no longer afford to blunt our children’s appreciation of 
good printing and copying, which has made such strides these last 
years; nor can we blunt their art sense by letting them learn to love, 
through daily association, poor portraits. Their love of the Madonna 
pictures comes from the home; it is essentially a home-picture and 
represents the beautiful, sacred mother-love, that our children early 
feel and reverence. The pictures of the schoolroom are those w hich 
should teach the lesson of the school, if they are to teach at all; 
those which show the child the relations of life in the world, not in 
the home, for the school is a miniature world. 

In choosing the pictures, we must remember that with the child 
we are to go from the known to the unknown; from pictures of laugh- 
ing girls and jolly boys who look just like sister Mary and little 
Johnny, to sunny meadows and tall trees and the skies under which 
the child would love to lie and dream, and then to history, local or 
national, in which the child is becoming vitally interested. Yet we 
must go slowly and cautiously; we must choose wisely. We need 
not tell of the indifference and even hatred of art that has come from 
poor pictures with which a child has been in daily contact, and we 
know only too well how hard it is to overcome this prejudice against 
art. We have in our own city a convincing proof of what beautiful 
pictures, true in line and color, are doing for our people, and we need 
no argument to convince us of the great love they have awakened. 
To our schools is partly due the thanks, and to our liberality in throw- 
ing open the rich stores to the people on their rest days. 

Since we know the kind of picture to give the child, we have to 
judge who shall be the artists, and at once we may say the very best 
artists are the ones for the schoolroom. We do not hesitate to bring 
up our children on the best literature. We give the best music to our 
little tots; so now we must give them true art in pictures. There are 
those who say that children cannot appreciate art in the highest 
sense, and advise giving them something they can grasp at once. 
But whatever there is of value for the child in a mediocre picture is 
to be found in a good picture by a good man with all the value and 
good heightened and stre1 igthened by true art-feeling and treatment. 
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If there are beauties in the picture undiscerned by the child at first, 
later, when his faculties and emotions are broadened and dev eloped, 
he will see them and love them, even though the picture is not before 
him, for the child remembers, almost in every detail, a picture he has 
learned to love and which he can bring quickly before his mind. 
Thus, in brief, let us have pictures satisfying the demands of 
childhood, painted by true artists, and our children will grow up 
broader and better for the quickening and the beauty which came 
into their school life wisely fitting them to meet the darker and less 
pleasant world. Epna Harris. 


Ke 





WINTER, BY EARL H. REED 


THE ART OF PYROGRAPHY 


Pyrography furnishes to the lover of pure line effect a peculiar 
fascination which has much of the charm of the etched line, and is 
subject to many of the delightfu! uncertainties which haunt the user 
of the etching needle. Every particular form of art expression neces- 
sarily has its limitations. If one desires simply to imitate such lights 
and shadows as he may see in a landscape or figure, he had much 
better make use of a camera than to employ the oun delicate plati- 


num points and other paraphernalia which must be used in interpreting 
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the subtleties of sentiment and thought which nature suggests to him, 
if he desires to express them by means of pyrography. 

It is proper to here protest against the use of the term ‘“‘ wood 
etching,” of which the text-books on pyrography make frequent use. 
An etching is a picture in ink obtained by contact with a copper or 
other metallic plate which has been bitten by acid on lines which have 


THE VILLAGE, BY EARL H. REED 


been drawn upon it by a point which removes the protecting medium 
covering its surface. This is not the dictionary definition of the word 
“etching,” but it is what it always means to those of us who have 
learned to love it for its own sake. Pyrography is competent to stand 
upon its own merits, and does not need to be partially allied to, or 
confounded with another process in order to commend it as a means 
of rapid, easy, powerful, and simple interpretation. 

It is not possible in a limited space to go into the history of the 
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use of heat as a means of illustration. The literature on the subject 
is necessarily unsatisfactory, for the reason that up to within the last 
fifteen years such pictures as have been burnt on wood have been pro- 
duced by primitive means. A hot piece of metal has always been 
employ ed, but up to the time of the invention of the thermo-cautery 
for the use of physicians no one seems to have thought of any improve 
ment on a red hot poker as a means of burning lines on wood with a 
view to artistic results. 
Comparatively recent — ‘ 
ingenuity has happily : Sai Fu ify’ 
+ 


overcome the mechan- _ (Re SY ; , 
; a 
a 


ical difficulties which 
prevented pyrography a Ob ae a: 
from assuming its posi- a 
tion among the graphic 
arts, to which the writer 
believes it entitled. 
The mechanical part 
of the process is quite 
simple: <A _ bottle of 
naphtha, about four 
feet of small rubber 
tubing, two rubber 
bulbs, a platinum point, 
an alcohol lamp, a 
piece of holly or other 
white wood, a match, 
and a small boy to 
keep the rubber bulb 





in action; silence, pa- Ew iss 
tience, and an enthus- _—— , / it 
iast who has mastered 

the purely technical EVENING, BY EARL H. REED 


requirements of the 
process, are necessary for the production of a pyrogrograph. 

Various woods can be used, but white holly and pearwood are 
most desirable, for the reason that they hold their color better than 
poplar, basswood and other softer w oods. The ideal wood for pyro- 
graphic work would be boxwood if it could only be obtained in suffi- 
cient widths and at a reasonable price. There is a kind of wood-pulp 
board manufactured for the use of paper-box makers that is very 
effective and useful in sketching from nature. It is very portable on 
account of its light weight, and while it does not quite yield the intense 
richness of effect to be obtained on holly, it is much more susceptible 
to the action of the hot point than the harder substance. It is more 
liable to absorb moisture than wood, and is therefore less permanent. 
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The following extract from an English work on the subject is of 
interest: ‘It may hitherto have appeared to many as a Coarse art, 
and doubtless the fact of its having been done with pokers will have 
helped to foster the idea, but experience will quickly prove that, in 
the hand of an adept who has mastered the touch and knows what 
the point can do, the very reverse is the case, and highly finished 
specimens show as much refinement and delicacy as an etching. This 
was particularly noticeable in a portrait of L ord Beaconsfield, copied 
from an engraving by a very skillful pyrographic artist, and recently 
exhibited in L ondon, in which the shz uding on the cheek and forehead 
was so delicate in tone as to render it difficult for any but an expert 
to say whether, in the highest lights, the wood had been colored or 
not, but comparison with a fresh untouched piece of wood showed 
that even the palest parts of the face had been ‘filmed’ over with an 
exquisite nicety that gave a beautifully rounded appearance to the 
surface. Even in its most perfectly finished form, success in pyrog- 
raphy will be found much easier of achievement than in the ordinary 
etching on copper or zinc, because the result in the one is direct, 
while in the other it is, until after much practice, almost entirely 
speculative. The wood yields much more readily to the hot point 
than the metal does to the dry point, consequently much less pressure 
is required and much more freedom of line is obtained; moreover, the 
artist, being able to see all the time how his work is progressing, is 
not liable to the usual disappointment of inexperienced etchers on 
copper, namely, that of finding only about half the richness of line 
and detail in his proof that had appeared to be on the metal, and a 
general appearance of feebleness and poverty in consequence. This 
is a most depressing but almost unfailing result of early attempts in 
etching, and it needs much determination, with a keen remembrance 
of what has been done in that particular branch of art, to keep one 
from despair at his apparently poor success. 

‘In pyrography the artist has to endure no such suspense either 
over successes or failures, and when the slight mechanical difficulty 
has been overcome of managing the point and bellows, he will feel an 
ever-increasing delight in the work.” 

Unfortunately the process has at present no ‘masters.’ It has 
too recently become artistically practical to get much beyond the 
stage in w hich industrious young ladies use it for the purpose of burn- 
ing the edges of wooden plaques and copying patterned designs on 
furniture. Savages in Central Africa have for hundreds of years burnt 
rough designs on wood and ivory, and many examples of intricate, 
ingenious, not to say ¢ artistic specimens of such work, exist in museums. 
What status the art will assume when it gets into the hands of Zorn, 
Pennell, Whistler, and other masters of the line, can only be con- 
jectured. The writer, however, believes that a charming stranger 
the art world has come to abide with us. EARL H. REED. 








“THE ARROW ” BY FRANK P. SAUERWEN 


THE ARTISTS’ CLUB OF DENVER 


The sixth annual exhibition of the Artists’ Club opened April loth, 
with a private view to the press and club members. The exhibition 
contained original work in painting, sculpture, wood-carving, decora- 
tive drawing and design. 

Oils and water-colors were about equal in number, the range in 
subject being broad. Much more work was entered for exhibition 
than could be accepted. The jury in charge selected only such work 
as was of recognized merit, and as a rule that which was done on con- 
servative lines. 

Mr. J. Henry Sharp, of Cincinnati, exhibited five canvases. The 
decorative portrait of Mrs. Sharp, which was hung in the Salon of ’96, 
is of particular interest. It is carefully studied, delicate, with bright 
play of sunlight in the foliage behind the figure, which is delightfully 
posed. The little river in the distance gives the character of French 
landscape. “The Alhambra by Moonlight ”’ is strong and luminous. 
He also sent ‘‘ A Morning Call,’ ‘‘Gateway to the Alhambra,” and 
two pictures painted in Holland. 

Mrs. Blanche Dougan Cole had several excellent portraits. That 
of ‘*Mr. T. S. Ireland” is strong in both color and treatment. The 
‘Portrait of Mrs. T.” is too well known in the East to need descrip- 
tion, it having been exhibited by the Western Society of Artists last 
summer. The ‘Portrait of Christine’ is a charming head of a 
child. 

Frank Leyendecker’s ‘“‘ Robinson's,” near Paris, is a good bit of 
work. He also showed a delightful water-color, ‘‘A Bonne in the 
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Luxembourg Gardens,” and Frank Holme, also of Chicago, sent 
several good subjects in lithograph, with one portrait in dry point, 
reminding one of the work of Paul C. Helleu. 

Denver artists were well represented in Mr. Henry Read’s ‘* Sum- 
mer Days.’’ A young girl is shown resting upon her rake in a hay- 
field, in a full flood of sunlight, her face shaded by a sunbonnet. 
The work is studied and delicate in color. 

“The Arrow,” by Mr. Frank P. Sauerwen, displays his ideal of 


AFTERNOON SKY, BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE ADAMS 


the Indian race. The half nude inanimate figure of a young woman 
lies upon the floor of a tepee, lighted by a few dying embers. The 
rosy tints of life still linger in the flesh tones, where the death hue is 
apparently settling. At the left is a well-drawn figure of a man sit- 
ting inert and bowed with grief, holding a blood-stained arrow in his 
hand. Mr. Sauerwen has shown a tender sympathy with his subject, 
wherein the light and shadow is incident to the soul of the work. The 
blue-black glossiness of the hair and the bronze flesh-tones are pecu- 
liar to the race. He also shows a book-plate design representing 
F olly as a youth, with an overturned hour-glass, laughing at the staid 
warrior, Purpose, who is about to turn a new page in the book of life. 

Mr. Charles Partridge Adams’s “‘ Afternoon Sky ” is the best work 








“SUMMER DAYS,” 
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yet offered by this well-known artist. It is broad in treatment and 
very Clear in atmosphere. A sun-gilded mésa in the middle distance 
and golden clouds reflect light upon the half-darkened rock and sage- 
brush of the foreground. The broad sweep of the plains at the left 
is very realistic, and not unlike a glimpse of the sea. Mr. Adams 
showed three other canvases, the most import ant being ‘‘ A Mountain 
Fastness,’’ which was so well recognized in the New York Academy 
this winter. 

Miss Bromwell displayed a good bit of color in ‘* Near Pueblo,’ 
with purple mountain shadows ‘and full sunlight upon rocks. Her 
‘‘Summer in Jerome Park”’ is very delicate and tender, being given 
depth with a few well-placed touches of brilliant color. 

Mr. Greenburg shows his favorite marine and Mexican subjects, 
and Grace Hudson, of Ukiah, California, has two Indian subjects. 

Of the Palette and Chisel Club of Chicago, Alfred Jansson sends 
three landscapes, Frederick J. Mulhaupt, a landscape and a splendid 
study of a ‘‘ Girl in Red,” seated in a chair with hands clasped loosely 
together. 

Among the water-colors the most effective are ‘‘ Mountain Road,”’ 
by Miss Elizabeth Spaulding; “Swiss Village,” by Henry Read; 
WE nglish Fishing Boats,” by Anna Weaver Jones; ‘* A Four-master 
in Salem Harbor,” and “ Acrost Hz umpton Marshes,’ by Alice Cush- 
man, of Philadelphia. Three pictures, ‘* Dutch Canal,” ‘*Windmills,”’ 
and ** Shinnecock Hills,”” were sent by Ellsworth Woodward, of New 
Orleans. 

Agnes Abbott, of New York, has some pleasing pictures, and Sara 
S. Hayden, of Chicago, two good figure-studies. 

Mrs. Harriet W. Hay den, of Denver, shows several lovely 
studies of Roses and Chrysanthemums; Miss Ida Failing, Cactus 
Blooms and Lilacs. 

In design we have J. C. Leyendecker’s cover for the /n/and Printer 
for January, 1897, and a sketch for a Poster Smoker, and Miss Martha 
Field has some designs for book-covers which are rich and simple. 

Miss Florence Becker sends a charming carved oak cabinet and 
decorative designs for hangings. 

In sculpture, David Hunter’s “Enemy of the King’’ is: greatly 
admired, as are relief portraits of Rear Admiral Dewey, James W. 
Riley, and the poet Longfellow. 

Henning Rydén, of Chicago, exhibits a case of medals and 
miniatures in bronze relief, including portraits of Mariana Troll, 
Abraham Lincoln, Mary L. North, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Daisy PaTrerson HALL. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL CLUB’S ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION AT THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 


If you are in quest of a nice quiet place in the heart of the city, 
where you can sit down to rest and quiet your tired nerves with the 
balm of solitude, let me recommend to you the entire south wing of 
the Art Institute, now devoted to an Architectural Exhibition. Last 
Wednesday was as usual a free day. The regular throng of visitors 
was there—every where except in the south wing. My dear young 
brother architects who may chance to read this page, ‘don't imagine 
for a day that your “hot” water colors, and cold ink washes are 
being admired by throngs of prospective clients in search of architec- 
tural talent which has hitherto remained unknown to public fame 
because denied the right to express itself in materials more substan- 
tial than graphite and soluble pigments applied to what F. Hopkinson 
Smith has styled: ‘‘ Bald, beastly, God-forsaken white paper. 

A considerable number of the visitors to the Art Institute stroll 
aimlessly through these rooms—apparently because they have come 
to see the contents of the building and wish to make sure of 
seeing everything that is to be seen while there. Occasionally—but 
rarely—a lonely individual may be seen carefully studying a purely 
architectural drawing, and you wonder what architect’s office he is 
from. If it is one of the gentler sex, very likely she is one of the 
students getting points on our peculiar methods of picture-making. 

So much for those who see the exhibition. It seems strange that 
such a really good thing should receive so little public patronage and 
appreciation. It is true that the architects of Chicago—particularly 
those whose names are identified with large and important work 
make a very limited and weak showing; but the collection as a whole 
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ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, CHICAGO gI 


is one of the best ever exhibited by the Architectural Club, and it is 
more systematically and effectively hung than ever before. 

As Mr. Taft has said, in the Chicago Record, the south wall of the 
central room in richness and harmony of color, and in general effect, 
compares favorably with any previous picture exhibition held there. 

There are dozens of drawings in this room well worth a special 
visit to see. How often do the well-known down-town windows or 
galleries contain more fascinating, “juicy ’’ water-colors than Cass Gil- 








EPISCOPAL CHURCH, LA CROSSE, WIS., W. A. OTIS, ARCHITEC! 


bert’s delightful foreign sketches? Composition, perspective and 
general drawing, show the architect and artist, who is never in the 
least labored or fussy, but in the broadest and simplest way makes 
pure dripping color tell its architectural story, grave or gay. And 
there are others. 

A little sketch on the east wall of the same room, by Katharine 
Budd of New York, is one of the strongest, most naive and sugges- 
tive things I have seen in a long time. The architecture does not 
amount to much, but the presentation of facts is certainly graphic and 
full of an individuality expressed in a somewhat Japanese spirit. 
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Mr. Buck is one of our local architectural picture-makers, who has 
evidently been very busy during the past year. His color is usually 
good, always artistically handled, and thoroughly “ wet,’’ making 
a picture of the most ordinary subject. <A small sketch in opaque 
color—evidently not in the afore-mentioned ‘bald, beastly,”’ etc., 
white paper—is the best. The subject is a small stable for C. R. 
Lamb, Messrs. Wilson & Marshall, architects. Perhaps the least 
happy of his pictures is the very large one representing Otto Young’s 
proposed country house or villa at Lake Geneva, as designed by Henry 


AUDITORIUM AND COFFEE HOUSE AT HULL HOUSE, POND & POND, ARCHITECTS 


Lord Gay. The coloring is cold and rather ‘‘ dead,” although the 
trees and vistas are otherwise well suggested. 

Wilson Eyre, the foremost personality in the rising group of tal- 
ented Philadelphia architects, has sent several of his unique, good 
things, the chief of which, a stable and formal garden at Strafford, 
’a., is the broadest possible example of rough but clever sketching 
by a real architect—one of those rare fellows who not only draw 
charming things, but know how to get them built, and carried to the 
perfection of detail. 

Elmer Grey, of Milwaukee, gives evidence of similar talents, as 
shown by several clever suggestions of interiors in the same sty le, and 
the Cream City is to be congratulated upon owning him. 

Oscar Enders, of St. Louis, one of the original members of the 
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old “Chicago Architectural Sketch Club,” has given us a good lot of 
very bold black and white monumentally picturesque, and original 
compositions, somewhat after the manner of that wildly imaginative 
German—Otto Rieth. Ina gentler, but more architectural, vein is 
the line and wash drawing of a suburban residence, saamiie ren- 
dered as to composition and massing of light and shade, and admira- 
bly designed in an Elizabethan vein. 

Other good pictures are those of the ‘‘ Duke Gardens,”’ by Sey- 
mour Bloodgood, ve ‘‘Pennbrook,” a large bird’s eye view by Hugh- 
son Hawley, both representing the landscape work of James L. 
Greenleaf, of New York; the series of pencil and wash sketches of 
half-timbered houses, by Frank A. Hays, of Kennedy, Hays & Kel- 
sey, architects, Philadelphia; Birch Burdette Long’s freak poster 
versions of Rothschild House and St. Fagan’s Castle; Robert D. An- 
drews’s dainty sepia sketch of the famous Ames gate lodge at North 
Easton, Mass.; John Stafford White’s Kentish Church; I. K. Pond’s 
rough etching effects. Mr. H. L. Duhring’s work abroad as a travel- 
ing scholar is illustrated by a splendid lot of drawings—none of them 
very fine or painstaking, but all graphic and full of spirit, showing a 
free and intelligent use of unconventional media. 

There are nearly six hundred numbers in the catalogue. Making a 
liberal allowance for school work, foreign and imaginative sketches, 
there are probably over three hundred designs for buildings, details, 
and accessories. 

To undertake any serious comprehensive architectural criticism of 
them would be a very tedious, thankless and presumably useless task. 
There are better ways of reforming our recreant and misguided col- 
leagues whose work is important enough and sufficiently respectable 
and well-dressed to pass the jury, than to find fault ina personal or 
individual way with the counterfeit presentations of the buildings 
they have built, or think they would like to build. 

Ignoring the purely academic work of the schools here and 
abroad, it may not be amiss to add a word to the widespread 
protest now being aroused among us by the wholesale importation 
via New York City, at the hands, chiefly, of the individuals compos- 
ing the Beaux Art Society——of what Ralph Adams Cram, of Boston, 
has aptly styled, ‘Boulevard architecture.” It would take more 
space than remains to clearly present the glaring faults and weak- 
nesses of this exaggerated style, and call attention to the sad results 
which would attend the spread of the disease inland. 

Our only safety in Chicago lies in the comparative indifference of 
the public to architecture of any sort, and the weakness in numbers 
of the local disciples of the fin de siecle French ideas of architecture, 
which seem to render worse than null the splendid training still 
given by the Paris School in monumental planning, massing, and con- 
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struction, unless the student has a tremendous amount of originality 
and American spirit. 

The school work, relegated to a room by itself, is the same old 
thing that we get every year. There are some good strong composi- 
tions, excellent plans and effective renderings. The best of it has all 
the virtues and all the faults of similar work from the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. 

In the department of interior decoration there is a lot of interest- 
ing sketches by Gustav Ketterer, of Philadelphia, the subjects being 
chiefly famous Italian frescoed interiors. Here is also a series of 
brilliant color impressions of the mosaics and mural paintings in the 
new Congressional Library. 

Alberta Hall shows four book covers, one of which, divided into 
two interknit squares with an exquisitely conventionalized flower in 
each, is exceptional in form and color. 

As for the Grueby faience, it is one of the treasures of the exhibi- 
tion, and should be seen by every lover of beautiful pottery. Then 
there are some very clever and weird little bronzes designed by Miss 
Burgess and executed by Charles H. Barr. Also a very correct and 
ornate bronze fountain, designed by Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge for 
the South Bend Courthouse. 

As for the cartoons and drawings for mural decorations in which 
we are unusually rich this year, I am only an humble architect who 
believes in the co-operation of artists, sculptors and poets with the 
designers of buildings, that they may produce complete, beautiful 


buildings. So in reviewing the Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the 
Chicago Architectural Club, the architect steps aside and gives way to 
the painter, who knows all about drawing, color, and pictorial compo- 
sition, and who ought to be able to give his work, when need be, an 
architectural quality. ROBERT C. SPENCER, JR. 
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THE RELATION OF ART TO THE PUBLIC 
WELFARE 
READ AT A MEETING OF THE CHICAGO WOMAN'S CLUB 


Iam glad that it occurred to your committee to ask me to join 
you this morning in a consider ation of the theme, ‘The Relation of 
Art to the Public Welfare,” because I believe with all my heart in the 
vitality and beneficence of that relation. What I have to say about 
architecture in particular grows naturally and inevitably out of a sort 
of creed about art that has been gradually formulating itself in my 
mind; and I can make my meaning “cle: ur most easily by briefly stating 
some of the articles of that creed. You will pardon me if the founda- 
tion seem at first over large. An architect early learns that without 
an ample foundation no superstructure will stand. 

The vitality of the relation of art to the public welfare is 
grounded on the fact that keen thirst for the satisfaction of the sense 
of beauty is an ineradicable instinct of the human race. Side by 
side with the idea of God, the sense of beauty dawned in primal man; 
the one feeling expressed itself in worship, and religion sprang 
up; the other feeling found no adequate expression until man began to 
seek to endow the work of his own hands with the charm he felt in 
nature, and in this effort art was born. From that day whatever 
delight men have found in nature itself—a delight increasing in keen- 
ness with the flight of time—they have never been content with what 
nature gave, and have persistently sought to add beauty to all that 
they made or did or thought, have -ought to create and to enjoy 
something more subtle than mere use, have shaped their utilities to 
ideal ends. 

In those early times when man was living in small tribal or com- 
munal organizations, a simple life, in which he co- operated with nature 
only in the use of her more primary and obvious processes, art was 
less vital to him, and the failure to create beauty and to express his 
ideal brought a less heavy penalty of deprivation on the individual 
and on the community. For man’s vocations and avocations were so 
uniformly pursued in the immediate presence of out-of-door nature 
that she could more measur: ably fill his life and satisfy his thirst for 
beauty. Always over him were sky and cloud and sun and star; 
always around him were tree and flower and beast and bird; and ever 
to his ear spake the tempest and the thunder or the still small voice 
of the errant breeze, or the innumerable voices of the forest and the 
field. 
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But man was not content; and amid this lovely setting of nature 
his restless spirit drove him to adorn his hut, his weapons, his tools, 
and his own person, and to collect or to fashion forms whose sole use 
to him was the beauty which he saw in them. Step by step he 
advanced over the long read that stretched from the rough carving 
on a bone to the winged victory, from the rude scrawl ona rock to 
the Sistine Madonna, from an adobe hut to the Parthenon. And at 
every step of this weary road, builded by the travail of millions of 
men through a myriad of years, man has found a large part of his 
reward and of his. inspiration in his pursuit of beauty. 

Man’s religion has given him fortitude to endure and _— to 
dare; his reason has taught him justice and brought him power. But 
splendid as a creature is in the possession of fortitude, faith, pag 
and power, these alone cannot give a man happiness; and without 
happiness, the splendid creature were less than a man. Next to 
the reverent love of a man for a woman, the love of the parent for the 
child, next to that which centers for man in what the American means 
by the word home, stands as a source of happiness the satisfaction of 
the sense of beauty. 

Man is no more to be distinguished from the brute by the fact that 
he worships and that he reasons, than by the fact that, loving beauty, 
he seeks by art to gratify that love Without art man is imperfect, 
his life inc omplete; without art his happiness i is limited, the thirst of 
his soul unsatisfied. In the great march of the nations toward a per- 
fect civilization, one race has forged ahead in reverence, another in 
justice, another in knowledge, another in power, another in art; but 
the nation that gathers these all up into one co-ordinated whole is the 
nation toward which civilization tends, wherein the complete man 
shall live nobly and happily. 

Architecture is the art of creating beautiful buildings. And how 
largely it has held man’s thought, how deeply it has touched his 
heart, how great a part it has played in the upward trend of the race 
toward a more spiritual happiness is evidenced the more clearly, the 
more closely we scan the record. Think fora moment of E nglk ind! 
With what keen delight you saw the splendid Houses of Parliament, 
the low masses of some cathedral, the arches of some timeworn 
cloister, the gray walls of some sturdy castle, the half-timbered 
house of some worthy squire, a village street whose outpushing gables 
saluted one another across the way, the homely beauty of some 
thatched cottage by the road. Out from among things commonplace 
they stand dominant in their beauty. Gow here you will on the face 
of the earth; wherever man dwells or has left a record, the testimony 
is thesame. Normandy, Touraine, Provenge, Andalusia, Nuremberg, 
Venice, Athens, Thebes,—all alike possess the charm. To feel this 
delight is not the peculiar privilege of the connoisseur of to-day. It 


would have been far easier for the builders to achieve mere bald 
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utility, a safe shelter from sun or storm or foe. They chose rather 
to strive to add beauty to material utility, to achieve a utility for the 
spirit as well as for the body, impelled thereto by a great fundamental 
passion of the soul; and across the intervening centuries their spirits 
speak to our spirits through the beauty which they expressed in their 
architecture. 

We stand in a time when every evidence seems to indicate that for 
generations to come men are to live more and more largely in huge 
cities such as the world has never before seen; that, within the city, 
enormous masses of men are to spend practically their entire lives 
from the cradle to the grave. Of what sort are those lives to be? 
Turn your thought to the average man and to the poorer man cf the city 
of to- day; to the man whose hours are spent so uniformly in the inev- 
itable routine of complicated modern life, whose ears are assailed by 
horrid noises, whose sky is veiled in smoke, whose eyes are blinded 
by filthy dust or smitten by the gross ugliness of the structures that 
stand as monuments of indifference or of greed; to the man who only 
meets the beauty of nature first-hand on some rare holiday, who has 
forgotten to delight in the sunrise and in the depths of the starry 
heaven, and whose sole conception of clouds is that of some obscure 
connection with the weather that his newspaper saves him the trouble 
of forecasting. Consider the man of the city of to-day, so surrounded 
by influences that tend to deaden his sense of beauty, so environed by 
the rank outgrowths of the vigorous new industrialism, so largely cut 
off from nature, and, for his happiness, so much more dependent on 
art than was ever free man in the world before. 

If the man of the city of to-day is to be the complete man, the 
happy man, he must have something more than bread and shelter for 
himself and family, a pleasure higher than animal pleasure; his 
benumbed sense of beauty must be stimulated and his need for beauty 
satisfied by art; and the city of to-day must become the city beauti- 
ful. The buildings which line its streets or dominate its parks and 
Open spaces must one and all be beautiful buildings; for whether 
or no the citizen attends the concert or visits the museum or sees the 
play, the streets of the city are his daily paths, the buildings along 
the way are an unavoidable and commanding part of his environment, 
and it is his right and his need that they be beautiful. Their beauty 
will be diverse in kind as befits the ow nership and the purpose of the 
structure. We must learn that the beauty of a building depends fore- 
most on its masses and proportions, secondly on its coloring, and 
thirdly on its detail and its ornament; and that this most essential 
beauty of massing is possible for the simplest and cheapest structure 
that should be allowed on the city street. Within limits this is like- 
wise true of coloring; absence of color effect is unnecessary; abuse 
should be impossible. 

The beauty of proportion aided by color is the appropriate beauty 
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for the dwelling of the average citizen; undue striving for abundance 
of detail or richness of ornament would be both inappropriate and 
fatal to the beauty sought. The office building, the store, the ware- 
house, the factory, must each have its proper beauty; for the office 
building and store >, dignity or grace; for the warehouse, dignity and 
severe beauty; for the factory, effective massing and pleasing color— 
simplicity if ‘need be, or even picturesqueness where use and location 
perinit. The slovenly or ugly or brutal factory or warehouse or shop, 
the dowdy or grotesque store, the goods-box or cliff-dwelling office 
building, are sins against the beauty of life and the rightful joy 
in toil. ang, 

(The man who argues that, of necessity, commerce is robbery by 
craft and business outwitting by cunning, may be expected to decry 
the need of beauty in the buildings that shelter the criminals. With 
him we have no argument—he is a case of hopeless atavism. But, 
when those who believe in the beneficence of commerce condone the 
ugliness of the city, there is need for and hope in a gospel of beauty. ) 

Those buildings which men unite to build for social and religious 
purposes,—such as the church, the theater, the museum, the college, 
the club house and the like,—are representative of the higher life of 
the community, and stand on a different footing from the home 
and the factory. To them, properly belong, after their kind, not only 
proportioned masses and effective coloring, but likewise richness of 
color, elaboration of detail, or even profusion of ornament. 

The average citizen will have but narrow private means, and the 
beauty of his home will be in its modest forms, its studied simplicity, 
its well-bred restraint; but ev ery citizen is a shareholder in the com- 
monwealth, and by his citizenship becomes a part of all that the city 
is, of all that the city does. Through his citizenship his narrow 
means become wealth, his individual strength becomes a mighty 
power, his limited life becomes rounded and complete, his larger 
ideals realized; and for him the city must make beautiful in the full- 
est sense every building that the commonwealth erects. The council 
chamber, the library, the school, the hospital, the postoffice, the 
buildings that shelter the water, fire, police and kindred service, 
should all represent and express, in their proper kind and degree, the 
dignity, the power, the wealth, the beneficence of the community. 
To dignity and proportion they should add richness of color and of 
ornament; to grace of form they should add charm of detail; to sim- 
plicity they sheeted add elegance of materials and of treatment. The 
city of the future will express itself in buildings worthy of the free 
citizen, fit to arouse and to satisfy his pride, and to kindle and to sus- 
tain his enthusiasm. 

In the city of the future there will be open spaces at the intersec- 
tions of the principal streets and about representative buildings. In 
these spaces will stand monuments representative of the achievement, 
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the life, and the faith of the city; the statues of the men who, by acts 
or thoughts of exceptional nobility, have deserved well of their fel- 
lows,—of the soldier, the statesman, the philanthropist, the student, 
the artist, the poet; and not only of the poet and artist who have 
portrayed human life, but also of those who have brought to us fresh 
messages from the outer older world, who have called forth and 
renewed our love of mountain, vale, and sea, of trees, and fields 
and clouds, and of all that charms in nature’s joyous realm. Not in the 
parks only, but in the busy market-place and the streets where 
the thronging crowds jostle let these latter stand, mutely reminding the 
citizen of the beauty of the world and of the happiness it offers to 
the attentive soul. As for the former let them in their eternal calm 
recall us from our fevered haste for self to true and generous thoughts 
and brave and honest deeds. Then shall the life of the free citizen 
be made more noble and more happy in the city beautiful whose 
cleanly streets, unveiled sky and beautiful buildings shall form the har- 
monious environment of ordered and beautiful lives. For in the 
end it will appear that strenuous living and beautiful tiving spring 
from kindred roots, and that he who would build up the perfect man 
must preach two gospels: the gospel of reverence and righteousness 
and duty; the gospel of love and beauty and happiness. 

We live in a city of extraordinary contradictions, a city teeming 
with possibilities for good and for evil. Let us not overlook its great 
need of the gospel of beauty; let us each preach and exemplify this 
gospel, so far as in us lies. A. B. Ponp. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN ART ASSO- 
CIATION OF PARIS 


Those who have been 
following the annua] exhi- 
bitions of this association, 
were certainly not disap- 
pointed upon the opening 
of the present one—the 
second of this season—at 
which there is, as usual, 
much work of real excel- 
lence shown. 

This one is, too, fairly 
representative of the club 
in that it includes, besides 
paintings, some sculpture 
and a number of drawings, 
water-colors and mono- 
types. Among the por- 
traits that by L. S. Parker 
is of special interest, being 
at once skillfully treated 
and a good likeness—the 
latter quality, when we are 
fortunate enough to know 
the sitter, being perhaps, 
after all, worthy of some 
consideration. The ar- 
rangement is also an un- 
common one, for, painted 
from a high point of view, 
the lower part of the figure 
is in sharp perspective, so 
that we almost look into 
the tea-cup this charming 
young woman in red holds 
in her lap. 

In that by F. D. Marsh 
of a tall brunette, with 
black hat and skirt and red 
satin waist, the effect is a 


PORTRAIT, AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
EXHIBITION 


most distinguished one, the handling is 


A careful piece of painting is the portrait by H. M. Walcott, 
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which received an Honorable Mention in last year’s Salon—quite dif- 
ferent from the vigor and directness of that by R. C. McCameron, and 
not without some of the sentiment Mr. Campbell shows us in the 
portrait of himself. 


H. O. Tanner, whose forte lies undoubtedly in the direction of 


religious subjects, is represented by a novel interpretation of the Sup- 
per at Emmaeus, called ‘‘And He Vanished Out of Sight.”” Upon 
one side of the canvas hovers a vapory form, indicating where the 
Savior was seated. The other igures—two men and a woman—are in 
attitudes expressing religious awe and wonder. It is a fine piece of 
painting and indeed worthy of the author of the ‘‘ Raising of Lazarus ”’ 
in the L uxembourg Gallery. 

“The Express,” by L ionel W alden, who likewise has a picture in 
the Luxembourg, is in the painter's favorite vein. A train is thread- 
ing its way among a lot of tracks and the red, green, and white signal- 
lights glowing through the wet night reflect in the pools of water in 
the foreground. The rollicking young ‘‘Bacchus,”’ by J. Quinn, and 
the “ Annunciator,” by R. C. W, Bunney—the latter original as a 
composition- “are charming in color. ‘Berger et Moutons”’ and 
“Two Forces,” by A. B. Koopman, are full of dash and power, but 
lack the poetic quality found in the modest little pictures of Alfred 
Humphreys or in the study by A. H. Maurer. 

‘“Moonlights ” predominate among the landscapes, and of these, 
those by F. V. Dumond and E. C. Officer are most noteworthy. 
R. A. Frey’s “Twilight on the Rise”’ is interesting, as are also the 
landscapes of Messrs. Rood, Gilson, Leonard, and Sweet. The ‘‘ Old 
Monk,” by W. H. Foote, is a clever bit of pen-and-ink work. 

The sculptors make a small but very good showing. C. E. Dallin’s 
marble portrait bust is very fine, and the Don Quixote—a bronze—is 
a splendid piece of characterization.. J. E. Frazer’s head of an old 
man is most sympathetic, and the “ Etude de Cheval,’ ’ by A. Simons, 
is excellent, while the study of a lion by Eli Harvey is so good that 
one cannot but wish that this artist might confine himself to sculpture 
alone. 

The continued success of these exhibitions promises very well 
indeed for the future of the American Art Association, and we will 
await with much interest the work in ‘black and white’ to be shown 
later. GABRIEL PAULIN. 
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DENIS JOSEPH SWENIE 
ONE-HALF-CENTURY A FIREMAN 


Denis Joseph Swenie, 
Fire Marshal and Chief of 
Brigade, hails from ‘‘ Bonny 
Scotland,’ where he first 
saw the light in the city of 
Glasgow, July 29, 1834, 
one year (lacking a few 
days) after the city which 
he has served so faithfully 
for fifty years was incor- 
porated a town, witha pop- 
ulation of 550. Arriving 
in New York in July, 1849, 
he headed straight for 
Chicago, where he arrived ° 
the latter part of the month, 
and went to work for C. E. 
Peck, manufacturer of har- 
ness, fire hats, and leather 
hose, at No. 170 Lake 
Street. December 3, 1849, 
he was enrolled a member 
and began running with 
Hose Company No. 3, but 
STUDY PORTRAIT OF CHIEF SWENIE no time was allowed him. 
oe ro ee This company was situat- 

ed on Kinzie Street, near 
Clark, and afterward moved into a new house on Kinzie Street, 
at the corner of Wells Street. He joined the famous Red Jacket 
Company No. 4 in May, 1852, and during that year was elected 
Assistant Foreman. While a runner on No. 4 he had his first 
real fire experience. After the disbandment of the Red Jackets, 
September 4, 1854, he returned to Niagara No. 3, where he remained 
until he was elected First Assistant Engineer of the Department in 
1856, which position he held until March, 1858, when he was elected 
Chief Engineer, and he went to work to organize the Paid Steam 
Fire Department. He started in on this task with the whole volun- 
teer force against him. It was not the mere fact that steam was 
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going to do all the work that they had performed so long voluntarily, 
and which they felt so much glory in doing, but the idea that any 
“ American Citizen” could be mean enough to accept pay for what 
they had done for glory. The first regularly organized company 
fully equipped was Atlantic No. 3, which was placed in Volunteer 
Company No. 8’s house on Michigan Street, the present site of Engine 
Company No. 11. Then came the Long John, which was placed in 
the Armory Building on Adams Street, and the Enterprise on 
State Street. During this year several of the volunteer companies 
got sick of trying to compete with steam, and disbanded. On 
January 4, 1859, Island Queen No. 4 was organized and put in 
service on Washington Street, corner of Clinton Street, the pres- 
ent site of Hook & Ladder No. 2, and was afterward transferred 
to West Lake Street, the house now occupied by Engine Company 
No. 17. The citizens were beginning to feel pretty secure in having 
four steamers to protect them, having seen the immense amount of 
labor they performed in comparison with manual labor, and in the 
most orderly manner. In those days it was customary for the fire- 
men to meet in convention and nominate their candidate for ‘‘ Chief,”’ 
which nomination wa’ always accepted by both political parties, and 
the candidate elected without any opposition. A convention was 
called in February, 1859, by the remaining volunteer companies, to 
nominate a chief. They therefore nominated U. P. Harris to succeed 
* Mr. Swenie, and he was elected in March. From this time until he 
was appointed Foreman of Liberty Engine No. 7, he ran with the 
hose company attached to Niagara No. 3 as an exempt member. In 
1861 he was appointed Foreman of Liberty Engine No. 7; in 1867 
the engine was transferred to another house, and he received a new 
engine called the Fred Gund No. 14. He still retained his old mem- 
bers, and held his position as foreman. On the occasion of this 
company moving into their new quarters at 38 Chicago Avenue, about 
the tenth anniversary of his appointment as foreman, his many 
friends in the department gave a banquet in honor of the occasion, 
which was a grand affair. Fire Commissioner E. B. Brown, President, 
and Commissioners Mark Sheridan and Fred Gund were also present. 
After the tables were cleared, speech-making being in order, C. N. 
Holden arose and gave a sketch of Mr. Swenie’s career as fireman, 
from the time of joining the department, and recounted the many 
valuable services performed by him, and also spoke of his many social 
qualities and true worth as a gentleman and fireman. Mr. Holden 
concluded his remarks by saying that he had been delegated by the 
many friends of Mr. Swenie in the department to present to him, from 
them, a gold watch and chain, with fire-hat and trumpet as charms, 
as a token of their esteem. The cost of the watch and appendages 
was $450. The occasion was one that will be long remembered by 
those who participated, of whom there are a few still in the department. 
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DENIS JOSEPH SWENIE, BY F. L. VAN NESS 


CopyRIGHTED, 1899, BY F. L. VAN Ness 





Well known and authority on fire matters the world over. ‘Twenty years now 
a chief of Chicago’s Fire Department, which he has divorced from politics; build- 
ing up the department from no pay to a well-disciplined body of fire fighters who 


have made a reputation the world over as the model fire department. 
longest record of any man in the world in a like service. 


The 
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On the retirement of U. P. Harris as Chief Engineer of the 
Department in 1868, R. A. Williams was appointed by the Fire Com- 
missioners to fill the vacancy. They also tendered Foreman Swenie 
the position of First Assistant, but he declined for good reasons, pre- 
ferring to keep his o!d position instead, and continued to discharge 
the duties of that position until October 1, 1873, when he was 
appointed First Assistant Fire Marshal under Chief Benner. Many 
will remember his work—especially the boys of the department who 
were with him—in the ‘small blaze’’ which took place in October, 
1871, during which he succeeded in saving four squares on the North 
side, bounded by Michigan and Market Streets and the river; also 
his work of more recent date in the fire of 1874. He continued to 
perform the duties of First Assistant until July 3, 1879. Upon the 
retirement of Chief Benner, he was appointed Acting Chief by Mayor 
Harrison, and confirmed Fire Marshal and Chief of Brigade by the 
City Council, November 10, 1879, which position he now holds. 

‘Thus, after thirty years of hard work and strict attention to his 
chosen vocation, he was rewarded by being placed at the head of the 
department he took the first steps to organize, and to which there 
was so much opposition—the department which has gradually worked 
its way to the front, and which is acknowledged the world over to 
stand at the head in fire fighting. Toa thorough knowledge of every 
detail in connection with his department, he brings a coolness in mo- 
ments of excitement which is as reassuring to his men as it is remark- 
able to outsiders who have witnessed it. In public and private life 
he is the same, pleasant | yet dignified, the embodiment of cool cour- 
age calculated to inspire regard and confidence in all with whom he 
may chance to be brought in contact. 

In June last, 1898, several of Mr. Swenie’s friends got together 
and concluded the time was ripe and fit to honor Chief Swenie by 
perpetuating his likeness and figure by having a life-size painting in 
oil showing him as the public know him as he stands in the street 
directing his forces in battling with a stubborn blaze. A com- 
mittee of three, two of whom were brother firemen in the early vol- 
unteer department, close friends of Mr. Swenie who knew every inch 
of the sturdy old fire fighter, and who were very familiar with his w ays 
and actions in handling a fire, was appointed. The committee were 
Thomas Brenan of the School Board, Daniel D. Healy of County 
Board of Commissioners, and John V. Clarke, president, Hibernian 
Bank of this city; J. V. Clarke being appointed treasurer of the fund. 
The committee made a careful examination of the work of a number 
of portrait artists, and finally concluded to entrust the painting to 
Mr. Frank L. Van Ness, as he had already painted a number of por- 
traits of men with whom the members of the committee were well 
acquainted, and the truthfulness of whose work had impressed the 
committee very favorably. 
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The circumstances attending the production of the painting are 
interesting. The Marshal came to the studio promptly, and placed 
himself entirely at the disposal of the artist, but as his time was 
limited a number of photographs of various attitudes were taken and 
from these preliminary studies the artist made his charcoal sketch on 
the canvas. Then the measurements were taken, and the drawing 
corrected from life, all except the face. Here an unexpected diffi- 
culty arose. ‘I want you to put on an earnest, intense look—don’t 
look so pleasant,” said the artist. ‘Can’ t,’’ said the Chief. ‘I am 
not an actor, and there isn’t any fire 

“Try,” said the artist. 

The Chief tried a number of times, but there was an amused, 
quizzical look in his eyes that totally destroyed the effect sought. 

“Can’t you imagine it?’’ said the Chief. 

‘Yes, I can,” said Mr. Van Ness, ‘“‘ but imagination doesn’t go in 
portraiture. The public want the exact thing. There’s only one way 
to do it—I’ll have to go to fires and watch you.” 

Then it was arranged that the artist should be called either at his 
studio or his residence whenever there was a fire severe enough to 
call for the presence of Chief Swenie, and he wrote out a pass, 
‘‘ Admit bearer within fire lines,’’ on his personal card and gave it to 
Mr. Van Ness. Two or three days afterward a fire occurred at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Monroe Street, and the artist hustled 
down there, showed his pass, and got within the fire lines. Then his 
trouble commenced; no sooner did he get through showing one officer 
his card, and explaining that he had a right to be there, than another 
would tackle him, and insist upon his departure forthwith. The con- 
sequence was that he got no time to study the Chief. One of the 
daily papers madeé a very amusing story of it. This was remedied by 
providing him with a policeman’ s star, and thereafter he went to every 
fire, responding to night alarms on his wheel, and generally arriving 
about the time the Chief got there. The story quickly spread among 
the police and fire department, ond 1 the members of both departments 
did all they could to assist him in his studies of the Chief. 

In this way the picture was “reported,” the artist going to fires 
night or day, studying the expression and attitudes of his subject, 
and coming back to the studio and recording his impressions on the 
canvas. This was kept up from June to F ebruz ury, and has resulted 
in apicture which is a composition of high order, as well as a faithful 
portrait of the Chief as the public and the men of the fire depart- 
ment know him. 

The smaller portrait is a faithful representation of the Chief in 
his leisure moments, and the reader will at once see what an enor- 
mous difference there is between them, and thus gain some idea of 
the difficulties which the artist had to contend with. 
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BOSTON NOTES 


The exhibition of the Arts and Crafts is far and away ahead of 
everything else in popular interest that Boston has had in art lines this 
month. It is even better than the exhibit held last year, and the 
general average of beauty in the articles submitted is high enough to 
have rejoiced “the apostles of use and beauty had they lived to see 
how effectively ‘‘use’’ could ‘“‘ borrow robes from beauty. One sat- 
isfactory thing about this display is to note how much of the work is 
the handiwork of Americans, and how excellent is much of that done 
by women. It goes to prove that they may not be so lacking in the 
creative faculty as they have been credited with being. I do not 
write a description of the exhibits because there is not space for it in 
this letter, and I| believe it is treated at some length elsewhere. 

Next in magnitude is the sixtieth exhibit of the Boston Art Club, 
made up of water-colors and black-and-white. The hanging commit- 
tee spent tour days trying to dispose the pictures to the best advan- 
tage, and yet the result can be satisfactory neither to them nor to the 
artists. The general effect is dull, but individual pictures brighten 
the dullness here and there and this is particularly so in the case of 
Eric Pape’s ‘‘Portrait,’’ a color study in red, very striking and a good 
thing. The most of the pictures lack brilliancy, though not there- 
fore lacking other merits. Mr. Melbourne H. Hardwick’ s ‘* Katwijk, 
Holland,” is a large picture with deep, rich tone, and is one of the 
best things he has done. Mr. Hardwick seems to be in sympathy 
with his subject. Henry B. Snell exhibits three pictures, all of which 
are excellent. One is that which took the prize at the Tennessee 
Centennial Exhibition—Citadel of Quebec, with the waves of the St. 
Lawrence in the foreground. His work is individual, a characteristic 
which many fairly good pictures lack. There are few notable pictures 
in this exhibit, and few bad ones. 

There have been two exhibitions of water-colors this month at 
Doll & Richards’, which in brilliancy have far outdone the first 
named. You see that we have been rich in water-colors this month. 
Winslow Homer and Ross Turner each held profitable exhibitions of 
most delightful work. Mr. Turner showed Mexican views, with the 
bluest of skies and charming bits of Mexican architecture. In that 
land of sunshine, Nature paints in a high key, which mee those who 
love brightness. Mr. Turner’s painting is usually pleasing, and he 
gets very clearly the feeling of sunshine that these views require 
giving in another, “ Twilight,”’ a contrast to show what he can do ina 
different vein. 
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Who does not know Winslow Homer’s paintings—so full of virility, 
bold handling, and the inspiration of out-door living? These pictures 
had all his virtues, and a fault or two, but they were as good to see 
as it would be to take a trip through Quebec and go fishing. None 
ot these paintings lacked life or force. Three were bought by the 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Miss Caroline Hunt Rimmer is having an exhibit of her vases at 
Williams & Everett’s. Miss Rimmer stands alone in her special line 
of work, and her vases are very dainty. They are to be reproduced 
in bronze by the Bonnard Company, I am told. 

Abbott Graves has had a sale of his paintings in large number. 
Mr. Graves is a story teller in pigments, and it is more by the story 
that his pictures appeal to the public than by their drawing. Asa 
flower painter he shows breadth of handling and beauty of color. 
His flower pieces are decorative in unusual degree. The prices 
brought at the sale were ridiculously low. 

There has been a display of fine photographs taken by F. H. 
Day. These are true works of art in conception and in lighting. It 
strikes me as funny that he posed as Christ on the cross for his pic- 
tures, but perhaps I am too ready to see the ridiculous. However 
that may be the pictures are good, considered as pictures. 

Another exhibit of water-colors was that of Frederick D. Wil- 
liams, which consisted of views painted along the shore of Massachu- 
setts, and in New Hampshire, Vermont, and France. They were ex- 
cellent in color and finish. 

The prices brought for the sale of old and new masters at Wil- 

liams & Everett’s (I wrote you about this exhibit last month) were 
fairly good, Troyon’s landscape and cattle seliing for $3,400. 
Several pictures sold for a thousand and more, though no painting by 
an American reached any such price. Very few American artists 
re represented in the sale. 
Mr. Edward H. Barnard has a private exhibition soon. His pic- 
tures are of the kind that one grows to love better the more they are 
known. Mr. Barnard is one of the artists who paints for art’s sake 
and never degrades his ideal by doing less than his best. 


Dora M. MorreE Lt. 
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THE SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE PAINTERS 


This new society of New York City recently held its first exhibi- 
tion in the galleries of the American Art Association. Mr. Leonard 
Ochtman, one of its members, was in Chicago assisting in the Art 
Institute schools and it was through his influence largely that Chicago 
is now able to judge of the merits of these twelve landscape painters, 
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TWELVE LANDSCAPE PAINTERS 117 


as well as gain an idea of what a New York exhibition is like, trans- 
planted to a foreign environment. 

The members are well-known painters and all but two have their 
studios in New York City. They are as follows: George H. Bogert, 
Robert C. Minor, Frederick W. Kost, William A. Coffin, J. Francis 
Murphy, Walter Clark, Bruce Crane, Leonard Ochtman, Connecticut, 
Charles H. Davis, Connecticut, Walter Palmer, R. Swain Gifford, Carle- 
ton Wiggins. One might make the remark, after studying the exhibi- 
tion, that if there were more studios in Connecticut instead of in New 
York City, the collection would be none the worse for it. This idea 
crowds one at first sight,—the number of good things in this display 
of landscapes which are studio pictures that never saw the benign 
light of an out-door sky. Comparisons are odious, but we are forced 
to draw a moral when we see tendency and inevitable result shown 
in the works of the different painters in this exhibition. 

In discussing landscapes it might perhaps be possible to demon- 
strate what clements a first-class modern picture should include. We 
have all sorts and kinds—the old, the new, the smooth, the rough, 
the soft and gray, the brutal and positively colored, the sympathetic 
and the photographic, the ideal and the real, the studio make and the 
plein-air sort, all degrees of the impressionistic, the fake, the affected, 
and the what not. 

In the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and ninety-nine we 
know more about landscape painting than at any period of history. 
Should the painting of to-day display that knowledge and feeling, or 
should it go back to the epochal periods of the past, and repeat the 
Constables, the Corots, the Duprés, the Rousseaus, and any or all of 
the great ones gone before? Many well-equipped painters in this 
exhibition say yes by their work, w hatever they may think they think. 
Some, as brave as Dewey, are fighting, not the Philippinos, but the 
Philistines within the brotherhood, and demonstrating that consistency 
is a jewel; that Nature freshly seen is well seen; when thus seen is 
good to paint; and, when painted, is best of all. I never saw a clearer 
demonstration of the basis truth of art than in this first exhibition of 
these twelve painters: Go to Nature tf you wish to paint. 

Without doubt all the painters in this group have once been faith- 
ful to the Great Teacher, but now in the comfortable seclusion of the 
studio they have forgotten her truths and substituted man-made 
receipts and affectations. No landscape man can ever leave a close 
contact with Nature without loss, and the decadence of more than 
half of the Art in this exhibition can be immediately traced to this 
one fact. Studio work breeds mannerisms, and instead of a healthy 
individuality is developed a fatal personal conventionalism. It is a 
pity that men who can paint as well as many here should be satisfied 
with such results. The public are wrongly taught, and instead of 
bread they get a stone. 
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This exhibition is both a pleasure and a disappointment, for we 
poor benighted ones in the West were expecting to see much that 
would help, encourage, and inspire. And we do, both directly by the 
good things and indirectly by the bad things. I say bad things advis- 
edly, for when we find works well done that are bad we meet a subtile 
enemy to good taste, and some of these things are bad because they 
represent Nature in her various phases, but are expressed with such 
hide-bound mannerisms that the painter is seen well enough, but never 
a whiff of Nature’s breath, no glow of enthusiasm, no quickened heart- 
beat of pleasure, no emotion; at best only a cold-blooded interest in 
the personal technical treatment. 

There is one displ uy here that proves conclusively to me that 
landscape painting is possible in these degenerate days, that pictures 
can give pleasure, can awaken enthusiasm, can bring out in the spec- 
tator the real feelings that Nature herself arouses; that we can breathe. 
and play, and sing in good Art as we can in healthy Nature. I refer 
to the paintings of Charles H. Davis, who lives and paints under the 
sky, who owes no rent to a New York landlord, but who pays Nature 
for all he gets in the coin of sincerity and honesty, which is the only 
currency she ever accepts. With this sort of wealth the humble artist 
may purchase all the beauty he sees; and he becomes richer with 
each investment. 

We are so affected and deadened by our city life that we have for- 
gotten how Nature looks, and are only satisfied when it is cooked over 
to suit our unnatural tastes. I can thus understand our liking for 
the forced, colored, mannered, spiced-to-taste Art that is so successful 
these days. The normal becomes insipid, truth is too tame, and we 
demand ‘something that ‘‘cuts as it goes down. 

Fortunately there are a few safe, normal, simple, direct painters 
who are living away by themselves, who appear periodically with 
work that has the ring of sincerity in it, and which tells the lie to all 
the high-priced studio Art of the cities 

This exhibition is interesting. Look it through with an unbiased 
vision. Do not allow the fame of these well-known names to over- 
come your judgment. See for yourselves if there is Nature in the 
canvases; if they have anything to say; if they appeal to you. If 
they do they are Art for you, at or bad; if they do not they are 
not Art for you, good or bad. If we do not understand Nature, how 
can we understand it weakened in Art? Nature is more than trees 
and grass and color. Nature speaks a language through trees, grass 
and color that he only understands who loves. 

With the artist it is the same If he sees only Nature’s phenom 
ena and represents only that, the song remains unsung, and all is still 
and dead. It takes a poet to paint the beauties of Nature, one who 
not only knows the science of painting, but who possesses a soul that 
feels, sees, and loves and reverently depicts her beauties that others 
may be joyful with him. 
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I have been carefully through the exhibition with other artists, 
and what observations I shall make on individual pictures or painters 
are partly the result of conversations suggested by what we felt. The 
works are very well hung. Those by the same man are hung together, 
so that the personal note is easily recognized. 

Beginning at the first room the works of a painter, not so well 
known as most of the others, is seen. The pictures of Walter Clark 
are strong, fresh presentations of Nature, and have the charm of per- 
sonal appeal, although they are a trifle brutal in treatment and raw in 
color. They suggest a growing painter and one of whom we may 
expect better things in the future. He shows variety and vigor. 
His best work is probably his largest, which we reproduce, and 
without being overly original in composition, is frankly, freshly 
painted and is full of interesting color. 

The cattle of Carleton Wiggins are much more important than 
most of his landscape work, and hardly belong to this exhibition. I 
fail to be much affected by these cattle pictures, some of them much 
too large, although I am sure they have many admirers. His back- 
grounds in most cases are too arbitrary and too conventionally treated. 
Too much finished to be suggestive, and not just enough to be real. 
Some of his cattle are very rich in color, are adequately drawn, but 
are not spontaneous enough. Whether they are worked over too 
much, or are not realistic enough, it is difficult to say, but as they 
inspire us with no enthusiasm whatever we will move on to Mr. R. 
Swain Gifford’s wall, where we find eight characteristic canvases in 
his well-known style. His largest canvas, ‘‘ Coast Trees,’’ is his 
poorest, being thin, mannered, and very unemotional. Gifford has 
long enjoyed a reputation—and it is fortunate that it is already earned, 
for in the struggles of to-day his work would be crowded to the side. 
What was good twenty years ago may not be now. We know more 
about light, atmosphere, color, and he who sings the old song of russet 
trees and brown shadows will find smaller and smaller audiences. 
Gifford can paint better, and if he would throw away his stencils and 
find new ones his many friends and admirers would rejoice. 

The next room has great surprises and contrasts. At the begin- 
ning we see eight pictures by J. Francis Murphy, representing ‘‘ Octo- 
ber Afternoon,” ‘“‘ Hazy Morning,” “After the Frosts,” ‘Morning,”’ 
‘“‘Sun-down,” ‘Yellow Days,” ‘‘ September,” and all exactly alike in 
color, tone effect, treatment. Apart from differences in design, one title 
would do for all, and all for each. This sort of painting is leading its 
creator farther and farther from Nature, from Art and the public. Not 
only does Murphy need new stencils, but he needs still more some new 
pots of colors. We are getting tired of these sweet gray effects labeled 
anywhere from dawn to sunset. We concede at once their charm in 
color, design and technique, if we overlook the real sensations that 
Nature gives. J. Francis Murphy has done better, and can do better 
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if he would. After thoroughly learning anything well it is hard to 
lug one’s traps over hill and dale, through wet and heat, for new 
things, when by simply sitting calmly in the studio one may not only 
be comfortable himself, but may make it much easier for the patron 
Who likes finished things. 

Leaving the gray belt we pass on to an illustration of the Barbi- 
zon School revisited. Robert C. Minor, with a vigorous palette, gives 
us something dramatic, and in this respect his work is refreshing. 


tase 








FLYING CLOUDS, BY CHARLES H. DAVIS 


We find the earmarks of Diaz, his master, Corot, and others. His 
color is strong and not unpleasant if without charm. One sighs for 
something personal and characteristic. We have seen this sort of 
thing before, and as well done, to say the least. Why will we keep 
on repeating the old, old things when the sun outside is making all 
things new every day and everywhere. We will be obliged to pass 
Mr. Minor and experience our first real sensation of delight, for im- 
mediately adjoining the dark dramas by Minor we find a dozen (all 
too few) things by Charles H. Davis. Here we have something over 
which to wax enthusiastic. Everywhere is dash, freedom, interest, 
personality, nature, charm. The work of Davis would redeem an ex- 
hibition twice the size of this. 
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OLD DOCK, NEW DORP, STATEN ISLAND 
BY FREDERICK W. KOST 
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We feel at once in these pictures by Davis an intention to record 
artistic sensations. Each one has a particular motif, which has been 
rendered in a fresh, spontaneous, and thoroughly pictorial fashion. 
One can hardly find more modern treatment of color, tone, and value, 
with splendid drawing and an expressive sentiment which suggest at 
once Nature herself. The science of his art is secondary to what he is 
trying to say, and in its entirety of science and art, of technique and 
sentiment, these pictures by Davis are the best in the exhibition. 

On the opposite walls are some really fine and poetic landscapes 
by Leonard Ochtman, who would be preferred by many to any of the 
other artists represented. His color is very charming and delicate, 
his compositions are always pleasing and as a whole attractive, and 
show an intimacy with nature and poetic sentiment which is rare,— 
particularly so in this group of painters. Some might desire a little 
stronger dramatic quality, and, technically, a trifle more solidity in 
the foregrounds; but they are so personal, and reflect so directly the 
character of the artist, that these shortcomings can be easily over- 
looked. He has an agreeable variety which displays his distinct 
individuality. 

George H. Bogert has some large canvases on the east wall which 
strongly suggest other influences than New York alone. Constable, 
Diaz, Maris, are all reflected in his exhibition, which in many ways is 
surong. Why we need go back to black and brown in painting an 
outdoor picture, seen with modern eyes, is a mystery. If he would 
disabuse himself of everything, and simply paint with the eyes of 
George H. Bogert, a greater success may safely be guaranteed. Var- 
nish and lots of paint are not in themselves sure means of artistic 
results. Bogert knows very well how to paint, his technique is 
strong, and if his ideals were simpler and more direct his art could be 
enthusiastically admired. He has force, dramatic quality, and knows 
how to put a picture together. More individuality and more nature, 
and he would be a still stronger painter than he is in this demonstra- 
tion of his artistic abilities. 

The next member of the group is puzzling. Frederick W. Kost, 
in his ten pictures, shows such varied points of view that one doubts 
a little his thorough artistic integrity. Variety one can have, as has 
been seen in the display by Davis, but when we see pictures carefully 
studied for tone and color quality, as in the “Water Cart,” for 
instance, and contrast it with the landscape with the bitumen trees 
and bedaubed foreground, we are ill at ease. The ugliness of his 
‘*Old Dock” is unnecessary when we see his refined instincts dis- 
played in other pictures of his group. Affected strength is weakness, 
and Mr. Kost will do best what is the most natural for him to do. 
And he has shown in several pictures here that he has taste, senti- 
ment, and a love for tender, subdued color, which combine to makea . 
thoroughly artistic result. 
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The third gallery has its surprises also, for on its walls we see the 
uncompromisingly realistic canvases of the intellectual William A. 
Coffin, the rugged freedom of Bruce Crane, and the refined, sympa- 
thetic treatment of nature by Walter Palmer, whose snow pictures 
have helped him to renown. 

Mr. Coffin’s treatment of nature is wholly unsympathetic and lit- 
eral. Primitive in their thinness and flatness of treatment and lack of 
color, they are without charm or artistic interest. They are well 
drawn and simply composed, but how they are going to touch the 
multitude or increase a love for nature, I am unable to discover. 

Bruce Crane is so well known, and his exhibition is so much like 
other things of his, that it would be repetition to say much. His two 
spring pictures would be very successful had they some w: ay been 
more pleasing i in composition. His color is brilliant and -forcible, and 
his work is always interesting for these qualities, and they often have 
others to be admired as well. His “ Early Spring,’ with the row of 
houses and the broad field in front, is perhaps his best work. 

Walter Palmer has more variety, while preserving his delicate 
individuality. ‘On the Delaware” is kept from being ordinary by 
the care and study he has put into it. It is rich and warm and 
American. Venice is an old subject of his, and the two here show 
the iridescent charm of the Queen of the Adriatic. The picture here 
reproduced was sold from the exhibition while in New York. 

Our tour is completed, and we may close, as we began, by saying 
that the exhibition forces the moral that Davis, Ochtman, Palmer, 
and Clark demonstrate that it is important to live in nature, study it, 
and paint it personally. 

Conventional treatment has been the death of all the schools ot 
art heretofore, and if we want to have a strong,true American school, 
our artists have all the science necessary, and they need only to goto 
Nature and court her with all the enthusiasm of an ardent lover. 
American art is something already to be reckoned with, and the men 
who are making themselves famous while e developing it are the ones 
who are faithful, honest, and true to themselves and their native envi- 
ronment. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The * American Art Annual,” which appeared too late for review 
in our last issue, is a compactly-made volume of 540 pages. The 
labor of compilation must have been immense, and we congratulate 
the editor, Florence N. Levy, 178 West 75th Street, New York City, 
for the manner of presentation, the soca of the data, and the 
undoubted usefulness of the work for reference for writers and stu- 
dents of American art. Charles Henry Hart of Philadelphia has, by 
way of introduction, a brief but authoritative chapter on ‘‘ The F irst 
Century and a Half of American Art.’’ Then follow various chapters 
on reviews of exhibitions, foreign and native, lists of artists, sales, 
museums, schools, clubs, etc., in fact anything or body that has con- 
nection with American art. 

The book is illustrated by half-tone engravings of a too miscella- 
neous character, and offers grounds for criticism. A better choice 
throughout would have elev ated the standard and importance of the 
book. A weakness, which is common in works of this kind, is a lack 
of judicious discrimination, a relation of importance between elements 
in the same class of things. This is inevitable in an initial production, 
and will undoubtedly be improved upon in future annual issues. As 
an art directory alone it fills a want that nothing else in the field sup- 
plies; while as a chronicler of past events, and as an index of what is 
going on, it is unique and very valuable. We heartily commend it to 
editors, writers, and artists, for it is a reference book that is easily the 
best of its kind. (The MacMillan Co., New York.) 

st 

There is little that can be said about Egypt that has not been said 
before; but in the way of condensation and by illustration much of 
interest can be repeated with profit to the reader. ‘’ Egypt, the Land 
of the Temple Builders,’’ by Walter Scott Perry, Art Director of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., (Prang Educational Company, pub- 
lishers) is a multum in parvo volume of 250 pages, and so copiously 
illustrated by beautiful half-tones, that it is almost an album of pic- 
tures of the nature and art of Egypt. Many of the pictures are new, 
and are reproduced here for the first time, giving the volume a unique 
interest. The book treats largely of the architecture of the temples 
and tombs, and chapters on sculpture and decoration complete the 
vesumé of this early art. It is not a work for scholars so much as it is 
a handbook for students who want in asmall compass a comprehensive 
idea of the character and peculiar charm of the art of this wonderful 
civilization of antiquity, the cradle-home of the arts and sciences. It 
is a valuable book for schools, and as a side study for reading might 
be of great usefulness. The illustrations, which are exception: lly 
fine, tell the story of Egypt's greatness almost without the use of 
the text which is written in a very attractive and interesting style. 
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Ill. FIGURE DRAWING, THE NOSE 


PLATE III 








The nose, from its origin between the brows in its relief from the 
face, exceeds in outward directions the plane of the middle portion of 
the face upon which it rests, it being deeper and broader at the base 
than at the brow. This should be well considered, or the nose will 
look flattened, as if pressing into the face. The nose is composed of 
four large subdivided surfaces (note conventionalized drawings, plate 
III). The upper surface, or breadth of the nose containing the bridge, 
increases in width from its origin to the end, the sides beginning 
within the orbits, widening to the base of the nostrils, and the ‘base of 
the nose subdivided into the middle cartilage flanked by the planes 
containing the nostrils. Departing from the conventional, the upper 
surface at the root of the nose is narrow, widening to the bridge; the 
bone now ceases, and giving place to cartilage, the surface becomes 
more narrow until it widens into the greatest breadth of the end. The 
entire surface is convex, though more angular at the bridge, the bone 
coming close to the surface. The base of the sides of the nose fuse 
gently into the planes of the cheek until the nostrils are reached. 
Observe with care that the length of-the wing of the nostril as it rises 
from the upper lip, where it has contact with the cheek, slopes 
towards the nose; this is equally true of front view as well as profile. 
It is at this angle that we find the greatest breadth of the nose, and 
the separation of the under surface from the sides and top. In the 
subdivision of the base observe how the middle cartilage diminishes 
in thickness, stopping against the upper lip, whilst the planes which 
contain the cavities of the nostril continue to the cheeks, terminating 
in the wings of the nostrils (note foreshortened front view, plate III). 
This brings the wings of the nostrils much lower than the end of the 
nose in the foreshortening when the head is raised, disclosing the 
convexity of the upper lip in turn affected by the teeth. 

J. H. VANDERPOEL. 


Nore.—This very interesting and valuable series of drawings by 
John H. Vanderpoel, head instructor in the Schools of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, began in the March number of BrusH AND PENCIL. 
These drawings will be accompanied with descriptive notes and will 
be, when completed, a unique handbook on the artistic drawing of the 
human figure. 
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ART NOTES 


Frederick Keppel & Co., New York, have been showing an origi- 
nal and interesting collection of nearly two hundred drawings of 
“Wild Animals I Have Known,” by Ernest Stone Thompson. 
Although varying in the technique of drawing and painting, their 
interest as intimate studies of animal life make them both valuable 
and important. 

ez 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently bought one of the 
most famous pictures of modern days, ‘ The Slave Ship,” by J. M. 
W. Turner. It was first exhibited in 1840 at the Royal Academy. 
Ruskin’s description of it, at the time, was as floridly ‘colored as the 
picture itself. It was shown in Boston in 1876, and created a heated 
controversy. George Inners said, ‘It was the most infernal piece of 
clap-trap ever painted.” The Museum has recently purchased some 
characteristic examples of the work of Winslow Homer, one of our 
most distinguished American painters. 

ez Ss 

The Arts and Crafts Exhibition, in Boston, is one of the very best 
displays of handcraft ever exhibited in America, and is having a 
vreat success. 

set Ss 

The Eleventh Annual Exhibition of American Water-Colors, will 
be held in the galleries of The Art Institute, of Chicago, opening 
May 3d. 


et Ss 
The prises at The Academy Exhibition have been awarded and 
are as follows: The Thomas B. Clarke prize of $300 for the best 


American figure composition painted in the United States by an 
American citizen, without limitation of age, goes to Edward Potthast, 
for the ‘* Village Carpenter,” showing an old man at work at his 
bench. The first Hallgarten prize of $300, for the best oil painting 
by an American citizen under thirty-five years of age, goes to George 
H. Bogert, for “* September Evening.” The second Hallgarten prize 
$200, under the same conditions, was at first awarded to Wm. R. 
Whittemore for his “ Pet Calf,’’ but Mr. Whittemore reported himself 
ineligible, being beyond the age limit of thirty-five. The prize was 
na passed along to Louis P. Dessar, for his portrait of Mrs. Chas. 
Ruthrauff. The third Hallgarten prize, of $100, has been awarded 
: Carl J. Blenner for ‘‘ The Letter.” 
Matilda Brown wins the Norman W. Dodge prize, of $300, for 
The Last Load.” 
es 
An ‘* Exhibition of California Moonlights,” by Charles Rollo 
Peters, at O’Brien’s, Chicago, will, it is expected, be highly interest- 
ing. His work has fora long time been admired on the coast. 
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THE EDITOR 


The remarks on Anglo-Saxon Art with which Mr. Henry B. Fuller, 
the novelist, delighted a select audience at Miss Anna Morgan’s dra- 
matic assembly: hall, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, have made a pro- 
found sensation. Arranged to edify a few, they have been doubtfully 
quoted and taken out of their proper surroundings with the result that 
the spirit with which they were made has been lost sight of and some 
few isolated phrases have been the text for buncome editorials and 
articles. 

It is always unfair to judge a man or his remarks by details, while 
overlooking the main or general idea. The criticisms which have 
been made on the remarks of Mr. Fuller are a strong argument on his 
side, for he said the Anglo-Saxon mind found it difficult to generalize, 
while it was easy to descend to particulars. Chicago has picked out 
one phrase and has harped on that. It evidently doesn’t like to hear 
the truth. Mr. Fuller in his remarks affirmed that “Chicago is not a 
city at all. It is just a rough-grained substitute for a city. It is a 
huge parody of acity. Itis ugly. It is horrid. Few of us know 
this, and still fewer care.”” If this is not true the opposite is. Chicago 
is a thoroughly built, well-arranged, finely governed city. It is a 
model for the world. It is beautiful and artistic. It is elegant and 
refined. We all know it, and are all proud of it. I have found no 
one who can honestly make all of these latter claims. I fear Mr. 
Fuller is true, but he stopped too soon. Chicago zs ugly, but in Chicago 
there is a spirit of life and growth, of enterprise and enthusiasm, that 
is eager to redeem this ugliness into beauty, to overcome this igno- 
rance with knowledge, to supplant boodle aldermen with citizens, and 
to make of Chicago a city by the lake that shall really express the 
character of her best ideals, not her worst. There is no ‘city or region 
that is so thoroughly awake to improvement as Chicago. When the 
leaders shall appear, the progress will be rapid. The new Chicago 
will not be built out of negations and criticism. The brain and brawn 
and wealth of her citizens who have faith in her will do it, and do it 
well. Mr. Fuller is one fully qualified to speak out in meeting, as he 
is a Chicagoan born and bred, has traveled extensively, and has an 
important position in the world of letters. If we wish to read the 
views of Mr. Fuller as he has publicly expressed them, they may be 
seen in a number of the Adantic which appeared some months ago, 
and in which he showed the great activity through the schools, libra- 
ries, universities, and institutes, that was going on changing and 
improving the mental condition of Chicago. Mr. Fuller represents 
the very best in his own profession here, and has a right to speak. 
We must take what was said at this private explosion of his spleen as 
Fulleresque humor. The real Fuller has been, is, and will continue 
to be, a loyal Chicagoan, and one of whom she may be very proud. 
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